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MUSINGS. 


Original. 
Oh Memory! torture no more, 
With dreams of the past— 
O’er the beauty thy pictures once wore, 
Dark shadows are cast! 
Time was, when I mused with delight 
On thy flower-wreathed brow, 
Nor dreamed of the withering blight, 
I gaze upon now. 


Oh! then, were thy waters as sweet, 
And healthful, and clear, 

As streams in the desert, that greet 
The wanderer’s ear; 

But bitterness mingleth now, 
Its wellings with thine— 

As sadness o’ershadows the brow 
Where joy used to shine. 


Thou revealest a tomb where enshrined 
And mouldering, lie, 

The visions that toy’d with the mind, 
As childhood pass’d by; 

The lov’d-ones who smiled with us then— 
And wept with us too— 

Will smile on us, never again, 
Life’s journeying through. 


Oh who can the footsteps retrace, 
Of his earlier hours, 

When Hope stood in mystical grace 
Mid sunshine and flowers; 

When tones were like purling of rills, 
Falling soft on the ear, 

And like that which the morning distils 
Was affection’s bright tear:— 


Nor weep that the envious tomb, 
Should encircle them all-- 
That the seal of mortality’s doom, 
Ts the shadowy pall; 
That the hopes, which are brightest to-day, 
To morrow, will fade— 
Be—stript of their gorgeous array— 
In the charnel-house laid? 


But there whispers a voice from above, 
In melodious tone— 

Weep not—that the objects of love, 
From thy presence are flown— 

Weep not for e’en now do they smile, 
From the home of the blest, 

And are beckoning sweetly, the while, 
Thee home to thy rest.” 


THE TOKEN, 


OR, 
MY CANE AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 
BY BENJAMIN BRIEF. 


Original. 





School friendships are not always found, 

Though fair in promise, permanent and sound; 

The most disint’rested and virtuous minds, 

In early years connected, time unbinds; 

New situations give a diffrent cast 

Of habit, inclination, temper, taste; 

And he, that seem’d our counterpart at first, 

Soon shows the strong similitude revers’d. 

Young heads are giddy, and young hearts are warm, 
And make mistakes for manhood to reform. 

Boys are at best but pretty buds unblown, 

Whose scent and bues are rather guess’d than known; 
Each dreams that each is just what he appears, 

But learns his error in maturer years, 

When disposition, like a sail unfurl’d, 

Shows all its rents and patches to the world.— Cowper. 


It is acommon practice with most story-tellers to commence 
their narratives with some moral reftection by way of an in- 
troduction, or in order to exhibit to the mind of the reader 
one or more important points or principles that are to be il- 
lustrated and enforced. by the incidents brought forward in 
their lucubrations. . With reference to myself, however, I have 
generally confined my representations to matters of fact, and 
left any one who might do me the honor to read my produc- 
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tions—which have been “few and far between”—to make his 
own reflections, inferences, and application, considering my- 
self fortunate if I have succeeded in rendering them worthy 
|| of notice, even without tho drawback of a preface twice the 
length of what the whole article ought to measure. But, as I 
have already, in the present instance, departed in a trifling 
degree from my usual practice by making the above remarks, 
I must beg the indulgence of the reader while I add a few 
more before I come to that which more especially relates to the 
subject under consideration. 


| spect and esteem given to us by those who have manifested | 
| desires to share a place in our memories and affections. It 
; matters little whether the donor be a friend, a slight acquain- 
| tance, or a perfect stranger, or have any claim to our good 
|} opinion other than that conferred by the presentation of a 
|| mere trifle; still that trifle will be held sacred. If, however, 
| a memento be the pledge of an esteemed and tried friend—one 
|| in whose fidelity we place implicit confidence, and whose con- | 
\| tinued friendship has grown and strengthened until it consti- 
|| tutes an essential part of our happiness—then, indeed, is it 
more than doubly dear; and if that friend be far away, or 
| should have died, how often do we refer to the token he has 
| left us of his love, and through such a medium hold, as it were, 
'| sweet communion with his spirit! 








| friendship and respect years before, favored by fame or for- 


With what tenacity do we cling to every testimony of re- || 
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me if I would not have her, and to whom I gave the flat—very 
modestly too, of course. 

It may not be thought much of a digression here to remark 
that, in these latter days of modern taste and refingment, canes 
similar in appearance, and actually much more uncomely than 
mine, have become quite fashionable; hence, of late, I have been 
permitted to visit my female acquaintances without being inces- 
santly teased and harrassed about my ugly “stick.”’ Indeed, 
public taste, within the last twelve months, has undergone a com- 
plete modification, and now flows in a new channel; and what 
once would have been called a handsome cane, would not now 
be admitted into genteel society, and vice versa. 

My cane is the gift of an old schoolmate, to whom I shall 
give the fictitious appellation of Harry Abrams. Harry and 
myself attended the same boarding school together, and while 
there, formed, as I then thought, an indissoluble friendship, 
which should remain firm and undiminished through life. 1 
was some two or three years his senior, and as may be reas- 
onably supposed, knew “a thing or two,” more than he, and 
frequently answered his purpose in lieu of a “Key to Bonny- 
castle,” which was not always “comatable” on account cf the 
many claimants who “had as good a right” to it as he had; or 
it may be our learned and indefatigable tutor, the venerable 
Mordecai Birch, might himself have had recourse to its solu- 
tive pages; in which case there was little probability of an 
opportunity occurring to purloin it for several days—the time 
he usually took to solve an abstruse problem—during which 








| But suppose a friend who had given us a memento of his 


| tune, should become proud and look down upon us as no longer 
|| worthy of his notice, much less of his friendship, would the 
memento, on account of his former respect, still remain as 
|, dear to us? or would his change of conduct produce in our 
| minds corresponding sentiments of pity and contempt alike 
|| for both? This question brings me to the subject intimated 
|in the caption of my paper, and which I will proceed to ex- 
amine; so far only, however, as my experience concerning my 
cane may furnish an answer. Be it known, then, that my 
| cane is a token of friendship, its history involving all the con- 
| comitant circumstances which are stated in the above inter- 
rogatory. 

It is well known to all persons who are acquainted with me, 
that for a number of years I have been in the constant habit 
of using, in my peregrinations through life, whether in pur- 
suit of business or pleasure, at home or abroad, a walking cane; 
albeit, as is well known—not in consequence of any want 
| of ability or vigor in any member of my corporeal system, to 
| support its respective quantum of human gravitation, but from 
|| other and diametrical considerations, that are not well known, 


th 
i} 


| and which I am about to relate. 
1 A minute description of my cane I deem unnecessary, be- 
| cause all canes are nearly of the same length and shape, and 
I! are applied to similar purposes. Yet the materials out of 
‘which they are constructed being so very diversified, it may 
| be proper to state that mine is a wooden one; has no finely 
| wrought nor, indeed, any artificial head whatever; but a natu- 
| ral crook that gives to it somewhat the resemblance of an an- | 
i cient “shepherd’s staff;” is of foreign growth, and consequently 
|| was imported; which fact, all will agree, adds much to its 
| 





\reputation and impgrtance. Its external appearance, I must 
H admit, is rather unprepossessing, there being, especially in the 














period he always kept his desk locked. 

Harry was a very clever fellow, in the common acceptation 
of the term; but, as may be inferred from what has already 
been said, in intellectual endowment he was not above medi- 
ocrity. . He was the son ofa wealthy old farmer, and being 
the youngest and favorite son, his father determined that he 
should be a learned and great man. After leaving the board- 
ing school, where he found it impossible to master the common 
branches of an English education, he was sent to college; but 
having no more taste for the Greek and Latin classics than he 
had for the mathematics or the English branches, he never 
graduated; thence he commenced the study of medicine under 
a distinguished physician in Philadelphia. 

Several years passed and I heard nothing concerning Har- 
ry, and had made up my mind that he had become eminent 
in his profession, the duties of which had prevented him from 
thinking about, much less corresponding with an obscure 
school-mate, and he teo the son of a mechanic. Some time 
since, it happened, while on a business visit to the city of New 
York, I was one day standing, just after the arrival of the south- 
ern mail, opposite the post office resting upon this iden- 
tical cane, beholding the immense crowds of persons who 
were going to and returning from that depository, or rather 
world of news and newspapers, when, my. attention was at- 
tracted by the appearance of a tall, dark-complexioned young 
man, dressed in a black frock coat, with pants, stock &c. to 
correspond, and withal he was a remarkably fine-looking fel- 
low. Thinking I saw in him something resembling an old 
acquaintance, I determined to cross the street, and throw my- 
self in his way, so that when he returned from the office I 
might have a fair sight of him, and also that he might see 


me. As soon as he emerged from the office.I recognised him 


|| estimation of the ladies, something of selfishness in its huge, | to be Harry Abrams. He had in his handigome half dozen 
|uncouth dimensions; consequently they, not knowing its in- || or more letters, the superscriptions of which he was so intent- 


trinsic value, have repeatedly asked—why, in the name of'||ly examining that he would have passed me by, unnoticed, 
common decency, I used, as they were pleased to style it, such || had I not accosted him, which I did in the following familiar 
an ugly stick? (almost an insult,) and—very complimentally, || manner: 


indeed—expressed their surprise the more, because of my be- 
ing a very remarkably handsome gentleman! as they said. | 





“Well, Harry, is that you?” 
At this salution he turned himself half round and looking 


In this last sentiment the ladies universally agree, with but a || over his shoulder, gave me a sidelong glance, and then, with- 


single exception: one who—very modestly, to be sure—asked || out speaking, wheeled about as if he would have continued. 
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on his way. Surprised at such strange conduct, and resolving 
that if he really had forgotten me, he ‘should have the plea- 
sure, or the mortification, as the case might be, of a renewed 
acquaintanceship, I continued: 

“Do you not know me, your old and intimate school-fel- 
low?” at the same time, looking him sternly in the face, and 
giving my cane a significant twirl. 

He then stopped, and I approached him; but he still seemed 
as if he were in doubt as to whom I was, and eyeing me rather 
suspiciously appeared disposed to escape, without further 
ceremony. Pretending not to notice his embarrassed or equi- 
vocal demeanor I presented him my hand, when, without ut- 
tering a word, he reluctantly and carelessly offered me his 
fore finger! This I considered a downright insult, and un- 
able longer to maintain my gravity and resentment, notwith- 
standing the remembrance of former friendship came fresh to 
my memory, bringing my cane in violent collision with the 
protruding digits, or in other words rapped him soundly on the 
knuckles, I left him to pursue his way, flapping his fingers 
like a school urchin after receiving the powerful, if not bene- 
ficial effects of the ferule. 

In order to bring my story to a close as briefly as possible, 
let it suffice to say, that Harry Abrams, had given up all 
idea of becoming a Doctor, and—in what manner I shall not 
here stop to detail, but true it is he—enjoyed the title of 
merchant—a partner in a commercial house of some import- 
ance, which fact accounted for his remarkable conduct, at the 
time related. He was a would-be merchant—I a mechanic, 
hence the cause of his ignorance as to whom and what I was. 
So do circumstances puff up some people; happily for friend- 
ship, all are not so. 

My rashness in inflicting what might be considered noth- 
ing more than condign punishment upon my friend! would 
have brought me into serious difficulty, had I not left the city 
the same day, as I afterwards learned, a writ had been issued 
by a justice for the identical myself—name in full, which 
proved to a demonstration one of two things; that the gentle- 
man—Harry Abrams, esq. had not entirely forgotten my 
name, or that the feelings produced by the collision between 
my cane and his knuckles, had aroused and brightened up his 
dormant ideas, causing recollections of the past to come up 
before his mental vision, among which I must have borne a 
conspicuous place. However, I was “among the missing,” 
and consequently escaped apprehension and probably impri- 
sonment, as my funds and resources, consisted not in “real 
estate,” “bank stock” nor “specie”—and friends, I had expe- 
rienced with Shakspeare, would, 


On dissention of a doit, break out 
To bitterest enmity,”’ 





Having got through my story, I would just ask the reader 
to go back and read again the lines from Cowper at the com- 
mencement, and then say whether or not, what I have writ- 
ten, although in a very desultory manner, does not prove the 
sentiments contained in them, to be true to the very letter. 

As to my cane, notwithstanding its donor has changed— 
become faithless, and thereby incurred and merits from me, 
only pity and contempt for his pusillanimity, it has ever been 
the same true and unbending supporter of its present owner; 
therefore I shall continue, as heretofore, to permit it to ac- 
company me in my daily walks. Thus, doubtless much to 
the surprise of the reader, I have decided in favor of the ne- 
gative of the question with which we set out; but my decision 
or determination, need have no influence upon the mind of 
any one, who, like myself, has in his possession, a cane that 
purport to be a token of friendship. 





I once heard it related that a man who was in the habit of 
going to his neighbor’s corn-field to steal corn, one day took 
with him his son, a boy of eight years of age. The father 
told him to stand still while he looked if any body was near to 
see them. After standing on the fence, peeping through all 
the corn rows, he returned to take the bag from the child and 
begin his guilty work, “Father,” said the boy, “you forgot to 
look somewhere else.” The man dropped the bag in a fright 
and said, “which way child?”—supposing he had seen some 
one.—*You forgot to looks up to the sky, to see if God was 
noticing you.” The father felt this reproof so strongly, that he 
left the corn and returned home, and never again ventured to 
steal, remembering the truth the child had taught him—The 
eye of God always beholds us. Thou, God. seest me. Think 
of this when tempted to steale, and take what you have no 
right to.—Look upwards. God is in the sky, aud in the sun, 
and at night he is in the darkness and sees you. 


Ardent spirits as a drink, like the needle to the pole, always 
points to the prison, asylum, the poor house and the grave 
yard. 


ee 





1 KNOW A FOUNTAIN ON A HILL, 


Original. 
I know a fountain on a hill 
Around which sylvan landscapes lay, 
And from that fountain flows a rill 
That sprinkles wild flowers on its way. 


. 


Beside it is a mossy rock, 
That bears a name to memory dear, 
And there, I ween, that name will mock 
Defacing time, for many a year. 


And when corroded by decay, 

Those lines shall cease to speak her name, 
It still within this heart shall stay, 

And memory shrine it here the same. 


Upon that rock in youth I traced, 

Her name when she was at my side; 
And when by mine she saw it placed 

She said those names could none divide! 


Those words, to me are like the sound 
Which dies at evening on the ear; 

And death exults that he has bound 
In chains of ivy one so dear. 


Yet will that faithful rock reveal 
Her name to those who wander near, 
And dews from hanging leaves will steal 
Upon that tablet like a tear. N. M. K. 


THE DENTAL ART, 
No. II. 
BY DR. C. A. HARRIS. 


Original. 


ITS ABUSES, ADVANTAGES, &c. &c. 

Having noticed very briefly its origin and history, we shall 
next turn our attention to the injuries it has sustained from an 
improper exercise of its functions, and the benefits it is capa- 
ble of conferring, &c. &c. Confided, as this branch of sur- 
gery has been in almost every country, and that, too, as it 
were by common consent, to the hands of whoever seemed 
disposed to attempt the exercise of its difficult and often in- 
tricate duties, it is not to be wondered that it should have fre- 
quently fallen into obloquy and disrepute. But, however much 
it may have suffered from this cause, and however many there 
may have been, and: are at the present time, engaged in its 
practice who are unacquainted with its principles, its utility 
is no less great, and it is only to be regretted the more that 
public opinion has not been sufficiently awakened to the im- 
portance of the subject to guard against the impositions of the 
pretending empiric. 

It is a remarkable, and at the same time, a most humiliating 
fact, that, though dental surgery was never as well understood 
as at the present day, its principles were never more errone- 
ously practised or shamefully abused. It may be now said to 
have attained nearly its greatest porfection; but while there 
are many who have studied it with care and attention and de- 
voted themselves to its practice and cultivation with an integ- 
rity and zeal worthy of the highest praise and more general 
imitation, it is to be feared there are others actuated by less 
scrupulous and praiseworthy motives, who have attempted to 
discharge its duties without any of the necessary preparatory 
qualifications whatever; and hence the frequent injuries re- 
sulting to the teeth from the operations of the dentist. 

Upon this subject a very absurd and erroneous opinion, re- 
plete with the most dangerous consequences, has obtained to 
a considerable extent. Many persons suppose that, to the 
practice of dental surgery mechanical tact is all that is neces- 
sary. It is true, mechanical tact is requisite, essentially so; 
but there are other qualifications equally important in the con- 
stitution of a first rate dentist, and without which it will be 
impossible for him to treat, with uniform success, all the dis- 
eases coming within the legitimate province of his profession. 





nuity may be, or how thoroughly he may be versed in the 


or, in other words, unless he is acquainted with the anatomy 
and physiology of the teeth and the parts with which they are | 
connected, and the pathology of their several morbid condi- || 
| tions, and the science of disease generally, it will be impossi- || 
ble for him to follow out, correctly, the curative indications of | 
the various diseases to which they are liable. On the other| 
hand, a man may be a good theorist and not a good practi- | 
tioner; for it is not every good theorist who practises with | 
snecess. It is only by the union of the general principles of 
the science of medicine and mechanics that he can become 

skilled in this department of surgery. Mons. Delabarre says, | 








It matters not, therefore, how great a man’s mechanical inge- || 
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(dental surgery, or rather the surgery of the mouth,) may 
hope to tender real service to mankind.” Mr. Audibran speaks 
of it as “an art which partakes at the same time of medicine 
and surgery.” Consequently, those who practise it shoylj 
understand the general principles of both. This opinion a. 
cords with the views of every one who has made himself well 
acquainted with the subject, and cannot but be apparent to ql 
having the least knowledge of the causes, effects, and Curative 
indications of disease. In support of this opinion we might quote 
those of many other distinguished writers, but as we do not 
conceive the point which we have endeavored to establish a eon. 
tested one, we think it unnecessary. Were, however, any 
other proofs wanting, they are to be found in the thousands of 
teeth which every year fall victims to the practice of thos 
who are not possessed of these qualifications. 

By this we do not wish to be understood as saying that, 
man cannot be a good dentist without having first gone through 
a regular course of studies in medicine. By no means 
but that a general knowledge of the doctrine of disease js 
necessary to a thorough acquaintance with all the principles of 
his profession; for it often happens, in the treatment of dental 
diseases as much sound, practical judgment and experience is ip- 
volved ag in the treatment of many to which the general sys. 
tem is liable. No general rule can, therefore, be laid down 
from which it will not be necessary sometimes to deviate, de. 
pendent upon circumstances and the cause producing them, 
though, notwithstanding, the principles upon which this branch 
of the healing art is based are probably less hypothetical than 
any of the others. 

The teeth differ from other parts of the living body in many 
particulars. They are more dense and less vascular in their 
structure, and unlike any other part of the body; are not en- 
dowed with healing or restorative powers; consequently that 
branch of surgery within whose province the treatment of 
their disease comes, will not admit of mediocrity in its exer- 
cise. The imperfections, therefore, of the dentist are never 
made up by any vis medicatriz nature of these organs, for, as 
we have just remarked, they have none; but, on the contrary, 
when they occur, seldom fail to increase the evils his opera- 
tions, &c. were intended to remedy. On the other hand, the 
advantages resulting from judiciously advised and skilfully 
performed operations on the teeth have been established be- 
yond every contingency of doubt; but while there are thous. 
ands who, from experience, can bear ample testimony to this 
fact, there are others, many others, who, perhaps by some fla- 
ming advertisement, in which the pretensions of its author to 
skill, were set forth as being greater than that of any other 
person and peculiar to himself alone, have been induced to 
submit themselves to his operations, and when too late, have 
found that, instead of realizing the benefits they expected to 
have done, have sustained an irreparable injury. 





Painful and humiliating as the practice of such abuses must | 


be in any of the departments of the medical or surgical pro- 
fession, to the respectable part of their respective members, 
yet nevertheless, the fact has become so notorious, and so much 
mischief has resulted from it, and opprobrium heaped upon the 
whole profession in consequence thereof, that I feel myself bound 
tosay a few words in defence of that branch, the exercise of 
whose functions have engaged my undivided attention for 
nearly twelve years. 

Mal-practices have probably been more frequent in this than 
any of the other branches of the medical or surgical profes- 
sian, and are, no doubt, attributable to the fact that there has 
never been any law in this or any other country, if we are 
correctly informed, except France, to prevent, as we have be- 
fore remarked, whoever might seem disposed from practising 
it. And in consequence of the facility with which a super- 
ficial and imperfect knowledge of some of its principles may 
be obtained, and the supposed emolument arising from its 
practice, hundreds who, without any literary or scientific at- 


tainments, or preparatory qualifications whatever, for the want | 


of other and more profitable employment, have resortedto this; 


general principles of mechanics, unless he be a good theorist, | and too often have the unsuspecting and credulous been made 


to pay most dearly for it. The remarks of Fauchard upon the 
state of the profession in France anterior to the eighteenth 
century, will be found applicable at the present day to this 
class of practitioner - He says, “the most celebrated surgeons 
having abandoned this branch of surgery, or having but little 
cultivated it, their negligence gave rise to a class of - 
who, without theoretic knowledge or experience, and without 
being qualified, practised it at hazard, having neither prin 
ples nor system.” 

Some excuse might have been found fer such abuses at that 
time, but that they shou'd be tolerated now is certainly 8 Te 





“it is by the union of the various branches of knowledge which 
result from the study of the medical sciences and the manual 
arts, that he who occupies himself with la prothese buccale, 


proach upon science, and the present enlightened age. 
while that apathy which has and still continues to prevail up? 
this subject exists, we must expect to experience the evils Te- 
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salting for. the too common want of a scientific and thorough 
knowledge of its principles. The diseases, it is true, which it 
professes to cure, are not so immediately deleterious to the 
functional operations of the system generally, as many to 
which the other parts of the physical structure of man is lia- 
ble. Its resources, however, have been almost as frequently 
called into requisition, for the last fifteen or twenty years, as 
any of the other branches of the medical or surgical profes- 
siop; and if it does not exercise as powerful an influence over 
the common enemy of human life as they do, it often plucks 
from the system the slowly germinating seeds of many a lurk- 
ing and perhaps not less fatal disease, and turns aside from the 
avenues of life, the poisoned arrow of many an insiduous foe. 

Still it has never been recognized or taught as a regular branch 

of the healing art in any of the schools of medicine, nor have 

any institutions been reared by science-fostering communities: 
for the diffusion of a correct knowledge of its principles, the 
suppression of its abuses, or the protection of its privileges. 

But through discouraging circumstances like these has it had 

to urge its way from time almost immemorial, unprotected by 

legislative enactments, and unadorned with collegiate honors, 
yet it has, in a measure, surmounted every difficulty, and if 
it has not outstripped its sister branches, it has, for the last 
half century at least, we think, kept even pace with them. 
The want of success in the treatment of dental diseases is 
not always attributable to a want of knowledge or skill on the 
part of the practitioner. There are circumstances sometimes, 
though rarely, connected with them, over which he can have 
but little or no control; and at other times he is so limited and 
otherwise restricted in his operations by his patient, as to be 

unable to extend tho benefits which he might otherwise im- 

part. The result of which, however correctly anticipated and 

explained as being of no benefit whatever, is often disregarded, 

and his duties strictly prescribed. Although of right, in cases 

of this kind, freed from all responsibility, yet, when it is found 

that the evils still exist, he is oflen, not only censured for not 

having prevented their continuance, but sometimes accused of 
| being their cause. 

The paltry consideration of a small fee, nor no importu- 
nities should ever induce a dentist to operate when he is not 
permitted to conduct the operation in accordance with the dic” 
tates of his own judgment, merely for the sake of gratifying 
the fastidious desires of another; and it would be well for his 
own reputation sake and the credit of the profession if he 
would refuse, under such circumstances, to do so. 

If there were any means by which the respective claims of 
the practitioners of dental surgery could be ascertained, we 
should seldom hear the complaints that are now made of its 
abuses, and a universal confidence in its abilities would per- 
de the minds of all. But this can only be accomplished by 
he adoption @f measures similar to those which were resorted 
to in France in 1700. The “Mepico Cerruraicat Facurty” of 
this state, (Maryland,) it is true, by virtue of certain legisla- 
tive enactments regulating the practice of medicine and sur- 
gery, have authorized their board of examiners to examine 
applicants on this branch, and to grant licenses to such as 
they may deem qualified; but. as dental surgery constitutes 
no part of the studies of the student of medicine their exami- 
nations must necessarily be limited in their character, and 
confined to only a few of its gencral principles. We do not 
know that there is any law even requiring this. If there is, 
its requisitions are very seldom complied with; so that, in ef- 
fect, it is null and void. It is unfortunate that there is not 
some regulation of this kind, not only for the good of society 
generally, but also for the profession. It would prevent, in a 
gteat measure, the liability to imposition upon the former, and 



































'terness have wept, that an envious tempter should have pollu. | 


| breath. 
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believe it does exist, and also between many of the latter; but, I 
am sorry to say, not to the extent it ought. 

While we would, therefore, deprecate empircism of every 
ktnd, in all the departments of the profession, we do not think 
the services of the skilful dentist can be too highly commended; 
for they are not only capable, when timely rendered, of pre- 
; Venting all the unplsasant effects arising from imperfectly 
| formed, badly arranged, and diseased teeth, their involucres, 
&c., but also of preserving those invaluable organs, in most 
instances, through life. 


MORNING. 


Original. 


“The morn is up again—the dewy morn 
With breath all incense and with cheek all bloom.”? 


Morning has many charms. It has attractions for every 
age and beauties for every condition. Who can see the new 
day coming forth from the gates of the east, making the 
|heavens to smile and the earth to rejoice in her gladness, 
| without emotions of the most pleasing character? Who can 
witness the gradual departure of darkness and not have his 
soul filled with thankfulness to him, who says to it, “go 
and it goeth?” Who can hear the choir of nature warble their 
sweet Hosannahs to the returning light and not involuntarily 
break forth with them into singing? 

Invigorated by the sleep of the night, we rise with the ear- 
ly dawn and commence the activity and bustle of life. We 
return, as it were, to our existence—we begi. anew the being 
which repose suspended. Our faculties ag: in perform their 
prescribed duties. Judgment reassumes her throne—Imagi- 
nation ceases her sports and becomes sober. The voice of 
conscience is heard and the passions flow in their accustomed 
channels. Mind again has supremacy. The weary body of 
yesterday is now bouyant—every power vigorous—every nerve 
strung. “Like giants refreshed with new wine,” we go out 
into the world. A new spirit'is infused into us. Freshness 
is in every feeling and sprightlines in every motion. 

Morning is the time for study. Mental labor performed at 
this time of the day, is less apt to injure us than at any other 
period. Whoever has tried it knows that this is the hour for 
the improvement and expansion of the soul. It is Intellect’s 
time, sacred to its purposes, dedicated to its profit. When did 
Wesley—Clarke—Buffon and a host of others amass the trea- 
sures of knowledge? When did they dig for their pearls? 
Not when the physical energies were exhausted—not when 
their minds were heavy and inactive but when body and spi- 
rit were both free and unoppressed. Then they explored the 
fields of science—plucked its fruits and gathered its flowers— 
then, they left this dull world behind them and soared “on the 
wings of eagles.” 

Morning frequently serves us the double purposes of me- 
mento and type. It teaches us to recur to the past—it leads 
us forward to the future. When we have seen the sun show- 
ing his bright face above the eastern horizon and tinging every 
thing with his first beams, we have thought of the period when | 
o’er the infant earth, he rose for the first time—when night’s 
long, unbroken, reign was ended and he began to rule. When 
we have heard the birds sing their melodies, we have thought 
of the hour when Paradise was vocal with their notes. 
Gloomy have been the feelings which have come over us when 
such reflections have been passing through our minds. We 
have lamented that so sweet a morn as that, should have been 
so soon darkened. We have sighed for our Eden and in bit- 








ted its soil by his footprints and poisoned the air with his 
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THE RESURRECTION. 

Ancient philosophy never taught the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the human body—a doctrine, sublime in its nature 
and consoling in its effects. Distinguished as were Socrates 
and Plato for the depth of their knowledge and the extensive- 
ness of their wisdom, they were unacquainted with this in- 
teresting truth. From his academic chair, Aristotle never 
delivered it in his erudite investigation. Cicero never dis- 
covered it. It was held by no school—it was incorporated 
into no creed. 

Why was this? Why did not the ingenuity of Grecian and 
Roman Sages reveal a doctrine so consonant with the regu- 
lar order of nature and so agreeable to the wishes of men? 
We cannot tell, we only know, that they lived and died in 
profound ignorance of it. Entertaining the ideas which they 
did on certain subjects, they could not possibly have received 
this truth, without the sacrifice of some of their idolized opin- 
ions. It would not have harmonised with the principles, 
which they professed and hence, they could have felt no dis- 
position to support it. 

When the eloquence of a Paul exhibited, in its clearness 
and vigor, this doctrine before the Athenian philosophers, why 
did they smile in their contempt and turn away in disgust? 

When he introduced the same subject before Festus, why 
was he branded with the epithet of a madman? When he 
wrote his epistle to the Corinthians. Why did he dwell so 
particularly upon this topic? Why, but because this doctrine 
was universally unpopular—discarded by intelligence and re- 


jected by ignorance? 


We do not mean to enter into an elaborate discussion of 
this matter. Did we believe the objections to it, strong and 
formidable, we might attempt to prove it. We would draw 
our arguments from various sources. We would strive to show, 
that it is demanded by the atonement of Christ and that this 
atonement would be in complete, if it confered not this bless- 


ing. We might evince, that we are losers and not gainers by 
the fall, if there be no resurrection. We might also evince its 
justice and reasonableness, seeing that as soul and body suffer 
together, they should be rewarded together—associates in sin, 
they should be companions in retribution—one in time, they 
should be one in eternity. 


Why, we ask, should this truth be questioned? Why should 
doubts be started and difficulties raised? Can it be that when 
the Creator fashioned our physical frames so delicately and 
beautifully, he intended them to live only for a brief space of 
time and then be resolved forever into their parent earth? 
Though death destroys them. Has he not power to reform 
them, with far more strength and glory? Cannot that agency 
which first made us, raise us from the grave? Cannot that 
voice which startled a slumbering chaos and roused it into or- 
der and granduer, that voice, which now annually calls all 
nature from the tomb of winter—cannot that voice wake us 
from the sleep of death? How much more difficult will it be 
for the Almighty to break the fetters of the tomb then it now 
is for him to resuscitate all creation in the spring? 

If we see in the fading flower, the emblem of our decay, 


| we see in the return of its beauty, the emblem of our1esurrec- 


tion. If, while we gaze upon the majestic setting of the sun, 
we think of the hour, when we too shall decline, when we see 
him rise in the morn, we anticipate the period, that shall re- 


|| store us to existence. 


Go to the tomb of Christ. The stone has been rolled away 






We have thought too of a morning, that is tocome. The 
future has a morn to disclose, which cannot be described, 
| "Tis the morning of eternity—that great and solemn morning 
| which is to begin—never to end. Hark, he answers—“It is risen.” If we look into the tomb of 
Who can paint the characteristics of this illustrious mor- || Adain, we see nought to excite within us, the expectation of 
‘ning? Who? Could we recall the departed spirits of Paul | a resurrection. The strong walls cannot be overthrown—the 
| or John, they might do it for us. They might do it justice. || massy gates refuse to open, no way of escape is seen. Death 
| But we are earthborn, ignorant creatures, how incapable are | smiles over his victim and exults in the firmness of his pos- 
we in grasping it! Let the fancy, that has been long trained | session. But go to the grave of the restorer. Go there, In- 
jand that can easily sustain itself in the Inghest flights, be | credulity, and thy difficulties will vanish and “leave not a 
‘brought to this subject and it will find it too heavy a taskk— | wreck behind.” Go there, hesitation, and thy mind will be 
|The morning of eternity. Let us be satisfied with what we | fully convinced. Go there, mourner, and thy tears will be dried! 
| know. We can form no adequate idea of its grandeur. Here | Let the monster continue his ravages. From north to south 
is a theme, which poetry cannot sing—a scene, that the can- |! and from east to west, let him slay the inhabitants of earth. 
vass cannot represent. Here genius feels its incompetency |’ Short shall be his victory. His arm shall lose its strength— 
and art acknowledges its feebleness. Here language utterly | his throne shall crumble and his empire shall fall. Who will 
| fails and here from the mightiest intellects is extorted the con- ‘fear him? ‘The serpent now is harmless. 

confession, “we see through a glass darkly.” It belongs to|| “There shall bea resurrection.” When the temporary rest 
that class of subjects, which shall never be understood, until | of the grave is over, we shall rise, with the freshness of 
the energies of our minds are improved to the highest degree |! unchanging youth and enter upon the unseen realities of eter- 


of perfection. FLOARDO. “nity. A. A. Le 


and you may enter. What do yousee. Do you witness the 
‘triumph of death? No. A brighter scene is before you. 
Where is the body? Ask the angel, that sits upon the stone. 


do away with that selfish and mercenary spirit of rivalship 
which has too often existed amongst the latter; and it would 
enlist, more frequently, the talents of aspiring genius in the 
cultivation of this branch of useful knowledge, induce a more 
general spirit of inquiry upon the subject, and save the re- 
spectable part of the profession from the unjust imputations 
under which they have frequently fallen on account of their 
less worthy brethren. If even the practitioners of dentistry 
would associate as freely and unreservedly with each other as 
the practitioners of medicine and surgery do, much good would 
result from it to all; for then each would have an opportunity 
of communicating the result of his experience, and such views 
as he might entertain upon the subject to the others, and thus 
all in turn would alike profit and be profitted thereby. This 
might be effected by the observance of those friendly courte- 
ies and civilities which ever ought to subsist between mem- 
bers of the same profession, and there is, certainly, rio class of 
individuals between whom a friendly intercourse, in the fullest 
crass of the word, ought to exist, and is more necessary than 
physicians, surgeons, and dentists. Between the respective 
members of the two former, with, perhaps, few exceptions, we 
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\silent hour that is spent in analyzing its precepts, will be | 
/most richly rewarded. 
The world will ever be amazed to see some few spirits get- | 
ting the advance of other men, and soaring away into a region | 
of light, life, and purity, so long as the great multitude shall ; 
‘neglect the teachings of this book, and deride the man as a 
simpering sentimentalist, who ventures to speak of the beau- 
‘ties of the natural world. True genius must ever draw its, 
/nourishment from the hidden fountains, and secret resources, | 
‘which the kingdom of nature affords; it will pine, and die, if 
‘curbed by the arbitrary laws of fashion; and grow sickly pale, | 
\if confined in marble palaces and city walls. Intercourse | 
| 


THE WILD ROSE-TREE'S PETITION qT 
THE PLOUGHMAN. 


BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 















Original. 





Oh! spare me, ’till summer has faded my bloom, 

And the cold blast of autumn has quenched my perfume, 
*Till the leaves of the forest are scattered and sear, 

And nature around me looks wither’d and drear; 

W hen all thing are happy, and glad to the eye, 

And birds sweetly singing, ’tis mournful to die. 








Oh! spare me, awhile, for the butterfly *Il come, 
On his gay painted pinions, to seek for his home, 
He loves to alight on my blossoms and sip 

The dew-drop of morn, with histiny bright lip; 
Very short is his being, then do not destroy, 
One source of the butterfly’s fugitive joy, 


PAPERS OF THE KEY CLUB, 
PAPER THREE, 
INFLUENCES OF NATURE. 

Nothing can be more satisfactory to the mind than the im- 
pressions derived: from holding converse with nature. The 
material world seems to have been designed, by the Creator, 
as a medium of communication between himself and the in- 
telligent portion of his offspring; hence he has clothed them 
with materiality, that they may be so connected with the out- 
ward world, as to receive the vibrations of his own energy: 
So exquisitely fashioned are the human organs to transmit 
the language of nature to the heart, that the most indifferent 
of mankind cannot wander amidst her heauties—her glories— 
her sublimities, but she will speak to him—arrest him—and 
influence his feelings. Who, that has turned away, in his 
melancholy hours, from pursuits, which have too long engaged 
his mind, fecling that his energies were too much exhausted 
to be aroused by any influence, has not, when pausing on some 
secluded shore, felt the tide of his mind rise and fall with the 
wave of the ocean; and his very soul, as it were, sympathising 
with all the vastness and sublimity of action in the chainless 
billows, that rise, and roll, and die upon the infinite expanse 
of waters? And when he has seen the heavy storm-cloud 
riven like a veil, even down to the crest of the wave, and heard 
the smitten crags re-echo the thunder; who has not felt a 
thousand new energies awakened in his bosom, and all alive 
to emotions of grandeur and sublimity? Or, who, when he 
has climbed some rocky steep, and secn the white cascade 
fall, in easy lapse, from cliff to cliff, then gather up its scatter. |! 
ed waters, and wander down its woodland strath, has not 
felt his heart grow lively with delight, and enjoyed something 
like a return of youthful bliss, while listening to its natural 
music? How has the mind of every one participated in the 


‘with nature will never tire, if sedulously continued; her re- 

‘sources are infinite; they never fail; and it is only when ne- 

glected that she fails to please. She has delights for age, as 

| well as for youth, and our admiration of her, would continue 

\to strengthen through every period of life, did we not turn 
|from her to worship at the shrine of Mammon! There is not 
a bright star in the scientific, or literary firmament, but has 

derived its brightest beams from those countless lights which | 
‘shed their lustre over the natural world. Newton sought) 
amidst the dark foundations of the universe, for the mighty 

'mainspring which so harmoniously revolves the spheres; and, 
aided by the light of intellect he discovered the object of his ] 
‘research; with the key of knowledge, he gradually unlocked | 
‘the avenues of nature, and amidst the lumber of worlds, he | hatigaes titihen; an eedeinynih teiemedinatine 
'found the scales in which he has weighed the stars. That my buds in thy chaplets uo more they can weave; : 

| Every poet, who has wreathed his brows with unfading | There is not a flower uncultured by art, 

| green, has revelled, like the bee, among the beauties and sub-| oo vie pep eee 

limities of nature, and gathered the laurel upon its native hills, | pole pencabahihaaiadinine a “mn aie 

,and twined it with his own hand. To prove that there was al Rustic Glen, 1837. 

‘chord in the heart of Scotland’s sweetest poet which vibrated | = 

‘to the lightest touch of nature’s thrilling finger, we have only | EDUCATION. 

ito read the evidence in, H BY F. i. DAVIDGE £2¢. 

THE BANKS OF DOON. An erroneous opinion prevails, we think, on the subject of 
ony omens A erry and fairs education as it regards youths who are intended for commer. 
lew can ye chant, ye late binds cial pursuits. It is frequently the case with parents that in 
| Thou'lt “esas wey thou warbling bird, | apportioning the degree of learning to be conferred upon their 

| offspring, they draw a line of distinction between those who 


‘That wantons through the flowring thorn: 
Thou minds me 0’ departed joys ti : z 
|| are intended for what are termed the learned professions, and 


| Departed never to return. 
And who that has seen Tom Moore, whose very breath is | those who are to enter upon commerce. That such a differ. 
‘music, wantoning upon the lap of nature, with his harp wound | ence should be made, in any country, we think injudicious, 
‘around with wild flowers, will doubt, but this, his musical | but particularly so in a community were all claim to be of 
glories and beauties that throw their enchantment around our |' mother, taught him, by her own inspiration, to warble his # equal standing. Indeed if a distinction is to be made, it 
own wild and woody mountains; the rich and russet hues of ‘transporting melodies? || would appear more consonant with sound sense to bestow pe- 
distant slopes and eminences; the dark and lowering majesty || And Byron!—who that has had his conceptions startled, his |culiar pains on those whose after life will in all probability 
of their broken, inaccessible crags; the light flashing of their imagination shocked, or his soul buried in darkness, beneath i withdraw them from literature and prevent them from extend. 
silver waterfalls, the sober shadows of their deep ravines, the |! oJouds of gloom which were gathered around it by the magic | ing their acquaintance with books. The avocations of pro 
commingling of clouds and cliffs; the endless change of scene, | of that all-compassing intellect, has not learned to associate | fessional men keep them of necessity in continual habits of 
displayed in every variety of nature’s garniture, have served | jim with all that is dark and sublime, in the works of nature? |reading, and consequently the years subsequent their enterin 
to fill the bosom of every one, who has the least idea of na-|) We find him in profound depths veiling himself in darkness; upon manhood are only so much more time deyoted to com 
ture’s pictorial wealth, with emotions of delightful enthusiasm. ‘on the rugged shore, holding converse with the waves; beside | pleting what had been begun in childhood. On the other 
In the empire of nature, which is the boundless universe, we |! the Alps, contemplating their gloomy crags; upon the cliffs, hand the calling of a merchant, whilst it makes him acquaint 
have all that we can imagine of the wild, the vast, the strange, ‘rebuking the clouds, winding the lightning around his brow, jed with men and things, very generally estranges him from 
the beautiful, the sublime, the high, the low, the minute, the and talking “to the thunder as witha friend.” And by Se leiay thing but the routine of ordinary business. If pre- 
immense; in it we trace the footsteps of that Being, who ‘imagery which these poets have gathered from their favorite 4 viously to entering the counting house he has not acquired ® 
moves through its gloomy recesses, and superintends all that | scenes, they have been enabled to illustrate their pleasantest, | Classical or other learning, the ledger and the day book, in- 
mysterious machinery, which rolls the rivers to the ocean, re- |! and sublimest conceits, and portray them in language, which | Voices and accounts current supersede general reading, andin 
turns the tide to the expectant shore, and directs the winds, as | has found its way to the heart; thus affording a sufficient ar- | all probability age will find him but little more conversant 
with a strong arm, harmlessly over the habitations of men. gument, to every admirer of these immortal spirits, and every | with book lore than if the hours between the dawn of man- 
In this empire, too, we see the full displays of goodness, jus- aspirant for undying faic, to spend his hour under the tuition || hood and the evening of life had never passed. Is it not pro- 
tice, intelligence and omnipotent power. With all these things, |! of nature. KUVENO. || per, therefore, that the season of youth should be occupied 
and a thousand nameless impulses awakening the energies of Se | with furnishing the mind with a stock of learning which may 
the” mind, who will not admit the inconceivable influence of|) A woman not far from Bangor, being cursed and tormented | serve as the basis for a practical application of the wisdom 
natural scenery upon the temper, taste, habits and feelings of by a drunken husband, told him, at last, that if ever he came | that has descended to us through the medium of books. The 
man. Nature is, in some way or other, connected with the | home drunk, again she would throw herself into the river. lessons of youth make deep impressions, and the intellect that 
Jaws upon which every practical truth is founded; and in her | The next Saturday evening he came staggering home, when | has been well disciplined in early life will find food for agreea- 
principles of action she affords an instructive lesson, to the |, after abusing his wife for some time, he retired to bed. When | ble reflection when the acquisition of written knowledge shall 
virtuous and observing, by which they may be guided in the| he awoke in the morning, his wife was among the missing— I have been rendered utterly impracticable by the bustle and so- 


And the honey-bee too, when he seeks for his store, 
Will look for the bush whence he gather’d of yore. 
And if he should find it uprooted and torn, 

I know that the honey-bee o’er it would mourn, 
You love of its hoards rich and sweet to partake, 
Then, spoiler, forbear, for the honey-bee’s sake. 


And the summer winds—they would lament my death 
For much to my fragrance they owe their sweet breath, 
And long they would sigh o’er the desolate place, 
Where the axe of the ploughman had blasted each trace, 
Of a rose-tree so harmless with ardour so sweet, 

Then still let my blossoms the summer-winds greet.— 











arrangement of human affairs. It is to natural objects that 
the principles of science are applied, and it is from nature, 
herself, that the fundamental truths of every science are de. 
rived. However these truths may be a part of the Creator's 
own energy, who is himself one great fountain of truth, the 
material world is the medium, through which he has chosen 
to manifest them, that they may serve as a kind of channel, | 





through which to communicate knowledge, wisdom, benevo- || 


lence, hope, emotion, and blessing to the soul of man, | 
How important, then, that the aspirant for glory, honor and 

immortality, should confine himself to the daily practice of| 

perusing a‘secret page in the volume of nature; it is a book 


trom which he may derive truths, new surprising and beauti- |' 
tul, without incurring the charge of having pilfered them from || 


the ponderous rubbish of some envious author. It is a book | 





full of originality, from which he is at liberty to make choice, 
and copious extracts, and adopt the morsels as his own. Every |! 
page of it contains enough to render him immortal, and every | 


had as he and the neighbors thought, drowned herself. About i licitudes of active life. 

five years after this sad affair had taken place, the gentleman} ‘There is another powerful reason why commercial. men 
|(who had in the mean time reformed,) was appointed to a land || should be well educated, in this country especially. Among 
agency in the state of Illinois. One afternoon having been || us commerce has always been recognized as the most certain 
overtaken by a storm, he sought shelter in a house by the | road to wealth, and the influence that naturally arises from it. 
‘way side. On knocking at the door, judge of his surprise to || The American merchant, unlike those of other countries, 
| find the summons answered by his own wife! cupies a space in socicty that causes him to be the observed of 
a all observers, and society takes its tone in a greater oF less 
A THOUGHT. || degree from the example set by those on whom fortune has be- 
stowed wealth. The consequence of this state of things 4 
that the uneducated man who may have suddenly grown rich 
imbues society with the coarseness which generally accom 
panies want of learning, and introduces habits and ways of 
thiaking totally subversive of the refinement which should 
prevail in the social circles, whereas had he enjoyed in his 
early years the advantages of being well educated, his succes 
in after life would multiply his opportunities of spreading 4 
taste for literature in the circles in which he may move. 


| The sabbath sun—the sabbath sun i 
Is blushing from the sea; . 
| The sabbath bells are chiming on 


Quite merrily. 


But ere the sun shall sink behind 
The flower scented lea, 

The peal of death may on the wind 
Float drearily. 
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We have said that in the learned professions the parsuts | sity. But from the neglect or want of proper qualifications in | to the strictures of our correspondent—namely, that of pub- 


of life keep men in contact with books, and make after life, 
in fact nothing more nor less than the further prosecution of 
the lessons learned at school. Whilst the truth of this posi- } 
tion must be admitted, it will also be recollected that these | 
ursuits cut men off from a participation in the general con. | 
cerns of life, restricting their sphere of action to the seclusion } 
of the closet or the narrow path of professional duties. The | 
physician whose days are devoted to the cure of the sick, and 1 
whose nights are spent in the acquisition of the knowledge 
which scientific research is constantly bringing to light, or the | 
lawyer whose time is spent in his office or at the trial table, | 
sesses but few opportunities of being seen of men except. 
in the discharge of the duties of his respective profession. | 
With him, generally speaking, the social intercourse of life | 
is confined to a few friends whose tastes accord with his 
own, and seldom indeed is his presence to be noted in those! 
scenes where example is most exclusively useful. To the, 
merchant, on the other hand, the pursuit of pleasure and self- | 
gratification comes as a matter of course after he shall have | 
withdrawn himself from his counting room, and when the | 
business of the day is finished. His evenings are spent in| 
mingling with society and partaking of the pleasures of fash- 
jonable intercourse, and he becomes, in proportion to his rank,” 
the object of imitation to others. Thus situated, if his educa- | 
tion has been liberal, he can infuse correct taste among those | 
by whom he is surrounded, whilst on the contrary, if he is| 
ignorant and unlettered, his want of information will beget a) 
corresponding carelessness in such as may be ambitious to be || 
like him, in regard to every thing touching the refinements of | 
life. In a word, we would think that those whose chances of| 
acquiring an acquaintance with literature are confined to the | 
few years previous to their entering on the theatre of life, | 
should be made above all others to improve that season, and 
to lay up stores of knowledge that may afterwards enlarge | 
their capacity for usefulness, and make them fill with dignity 
and grace the position in whice wealth and consequent in- 
fluence may place them.—Baltimore American. 
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BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1837. | 





PracticaL KNOWLEDGE.—Like common sense, practical || 
knowledge is too frequently a very scarce article; and while | 
every other sort of knowledge is sought after and labored for | 
with unceasing care and assiduity, practical knowledge—a; 


things as they exist, is either caught, as it were, by the way | 


youth act—and their predecessors have acted, in ages gone by 
—as though they supposed a certain school routine to be all || 
that is necessary to prepare the pupil for the vast and impor- | 
tant purposes of his being, and the multitude of associations || 
that he will be compelled to encounter and contend with du-) 
ting his pilgrimage upon earth. Certain settled and accepted 1 
tules, very good in themselves, to be sure, and very necessary || 
to be understood, are given for him to learn by rote. Theo. || 
rems, demonstrated by other men, and problems which they || 
have originated and solved he is to examine, which he does, | 
and perhaps minutely. He is pleased with the performance— | 


smiles at his ingenuity, and lays the thing aside effectually | 
and forever. 





Thus pass thousands through life’s early stages; and when i 
they arrive at the period of persona! responsibility, which | 


thrusts them forth to contend with the busy, bustling crowd, || quette with any lady in the land, This was, in the idea of 


they start back amazed, and wonder that they know so little 
of human character, and are so imperfectly prepared for the 
contact of the world. The impressions made upon the mind 


persons so entrusted with their guardianship, they fail to re- 
ceive that practical instruction which is so requisite in ena- 
bling them to form correct judgment, as well as to act with 


lishing over his signature the poetry of a writer of distinc- 
| tion, entitled a “N ight in June.” This charge the gentleman 


| flatly denied, and said, that he had no agency in the publi- 


promptness and decision demanded upon every new occur-|| cation of the piece; this statement, he requested us to make to 


rence or change of the business compass. At twenty one the 
young man is forced upon the ocean of care and uncertainty 
—indeed, it may be said of the majority, that at that age they 


fortune teach them the experience necessary for a beginning 
in the business world. The wrong estimate formed by the i 
false and deceitful impressions presented and imbibed in the 
worse than wasted hours of thoughtless boyhood lead the ad- 
venturer astray in almost every design he attempts to practise | 
upon, and he is obliged to spend several years in the school of'|| 
disagreeable experience before he can reduce his education to || 
the common obligations of this “week day world.” 





There has ever been a rigid formality in parental instruc- || 


tion, the dullness of which is tedious and unpleasant to the 
child; and the quickening of his perceptive and reéeptive pow- 
ers by the rod—much too often brought into exercise—renders 
it exceedingly uncomfortable, particularly to the spirit of young 
republicans. This hammering in of useful information, which 
some persons practice upon as a general principle, as though 
they would “drive a nail in asure place,” is not only unconge- 
nial to the disposition and apprehension of the youthful subject» 
but will not answer so well for the practical knowledge which 
requires time and some actual observation, and a moderate share 
of thought to acquire. 

It should be the cbject of parents and instructors to instil 
into the dispositions of children a habit of thinking. This 
may be done by the rod in somo very rare instances; but in by 
far the most cases when that instrument succeeds in making 
children smart it fails to make them thoughtful and conside- 
rate. The kind of familiarity that exists between parents and 
children is rather detrimental than otherwise to their obtain- 
ing the right sort of education and habits. At particular 


times, and on particular subjects—and these are mostly inju- |) 


rious—parents indulge in conversation with the little objects 
of their anxiety and solicitude, and their characters for kind- 
ness and attention are judged of by some of the most unintel- 
lectual manifestations of parental affection. 
at an early age, discovers in its parent an inconsistency which 
it is impossible for a young mind to unravel. At one time he 
is severe and seemingly unfeeling, at another, condescends to 
all the familiarity of an equal and an associate. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the young imitator should, at times, “fear 


and fly,” at others be impudent, and, on all occasions, regard-" | 


less of consequences. 

A respectful and affectionate friendship, at all times equal 
and unchanging, should be kept up between guardian and 
child. Conversations familiar, intellectual and instructive, 
sanctioned by parental tenderness, would, doubtless, do more 
towards improving the mind of a child end rendering him 
thoughtful than all the switches in Christendom. We are 
theorists in the management of children, and they too often 
practice upon our speculations to their ruin. 

The life of man is marked by vicissitude, and if fathers 
were familiar and friendly with their sons they might point out 
the difficulties and dangers through which they had passed, 
and render their waymarks in the career of the young, by 
which many fatal errrors might be avoided. 


It was the boast of one of the most affectionate and indul- | 


gent of mothers that her daughter could make as good a pud- 


domestic matters—in the kitchen, of course—she could wash 
her hands; proceed into the parlor, manquvre the court eti- 


that ambitious mother, the ne plus ultra of a lady’s education; 
but as to a mind well stored with matters of gencral informa- 


Thus the child|| 


the readers of the Monument; we cheerfully comply, not wil- 
ling that any individual should be aggrieved by any thing 


|that may be found among our pages. 
begin to live; and in many instances four or five years of mis- |’ ——— 


The beautiful lines addressed to “Lucy Seymour,” will ap- 
pear next week. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Kyickerpocker.—The number for May has just been 
received through the agents, the Messrs. Richards, Gay street 
| opposite the exchange. The following is from its pages: 

A DAY AT THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
Crawrorp’s Inn, Aucusr 5th, 1835. Our first feelings, on 
jawakening this morning, were those of disappointment; for 
| we had proposed, after an early breakfast, to commence the 
,ascent of Mount Washington; but instead of the clear atmos- 
| phere and joyous sunshine which we had anticipated, the sky 
, was dark and lowering, a drizzly rain was falling, and a light 
‘silvery mist veiled the summits of the White Hills. Amuse- 
|| ment within doors there was none, for the “Register” com- 
| posed the library of our host; and its varied columns we had 
already conned from first to last. In its pages we met with 
/many a well-known name. Far distant friends it brought be- 
fore us; and as we looked upon the familiar characters, read 
the course of their wanderings, and perhaps a passing remark, 
|memory revived the past, imagination blended it with the 
|present, and amid the solitude of the mountains and the dis- 
comforts of an inn, fancy surrounded us with a group of 
\friends. Pleasant, very pleasant, is it, to think that those we 
love have tarried in the same spot, and inscribed their names 
for a similar purpose in the self-same pages. 

Breakfast concluded, we determined, in defiance of the 
, weather, and the prediction of our host that the rain would 
(continue till the morrow, to visit the Notch, some six miles 
distant. We were soon seated, four in number, in a small 
antique carriage, which, to judge by its appearance, might 
have belonged to the pilgrim-fathers. The rain had rendered 
the sandy road more firm, and drawn by four fleet horses, we 
sped on merrily over hill and valley, through field and forest, 
\beneath towering trees and past smoking stumps, and in a 
|short time alighted a few rods from the Notch. 

The entrance to this wondrous Gap is guarded by two im- 
'mense rocks, standing like sentinels on either hand, rising 
\to a height of thirty feet, and formed with a regularity which 
} might betoken the hand of art, did not the bending trees wav- 
_ing on their summits, and the wild shrubs shooting from their 
crevices, all prove them to be nature’s workmanship. The dis. 
|tance between these piles, at the entrance about thirty feet, 
| gradually diminishes to twenty; and for full forty yards, this 
|double wall rises perpendicularly, as though an opening 
\through the solid rock had been cut by the chisel of some 
;giant hand. After emerging from this picturesque passage, 
|, which one might readily imagine the entrance to some for- 
‘tress, a few steps brought us in view of the far-famed Gap. 
| The Notch is a breach in the range of the mountains, nearly 
‘three miles in length, affording to travellers a convenient and 
“easy passage; whereas had not nature, by some great convul- 
‘sion, with the effects only of which we are acquainted, thus 





|| ding as the cook, and after attending to other and important |, torn the hills asunder, access from the one border to the other 


could have been obtained only by climbing the rugged steeps. 
|The walls of this mighty cleft are some six hundred feet in 
height, and the light-colored granite of which they are com- 
‘posed has been worn bare by numerous and frequent slides. 
At the moment our eyes rested on the scene, the sun breaking 


‘tion and correct notions of things as they are—these were | through the clouds, shed its bright beams upon the southern 


in early youth are deceitful. In the buoyancy and hilarity of ' considerations of no importance whatever. It is possible the |/ridge, forming a beautiful contrast with the deep shadows of 


a feeling incident to that state, too high an estimate is placed 





lady referred may be the true representation, in this particu- 


| the opposite precipice. There is a continued descent, in some 


upon character, and sufficient care is not taken by those exer- | lar, of half the mothers in our countiy. Similar opinions || places steep and difficult, from the western to the eastern ex- 


cising the guardianship, to remove the error; consequently it 


grows with the growth and strengthens with the strength of'| 


cause many a young republican to be educated more like an 
automaton than an intellectual and moral being. 


||tremity of the Notch. The space at the bottom is frequently 
|| so narrow, as barely to afford room for the road, which is con- 


the individual, untii personal conflict with scenes and circum- i Reform is needed in this as well as in other matters; but '| structed upon heaps of rock and rubbish, deposited by repeat- 
stances arrests his attention and compels him to turn from his '| the evils and remedies cannot be pointed out in an editorial | ed storms, and foi a little stream called tho Saco, which takes 


fanciful conceptions and think and act for himself. Youth, in | paper. 
the general, is thrown upon the world at twenty one years, |! 
and until that age there is little opportunity afforded for learn- | 


WHOLESALE PLAGIARISM.—A professional gentleman of this 


‘its rise in Mount Washington, and for the last mile or twe 
had been flowing gently through a level meadow, but here it 
'dashed furiously along, with ripple and foam, sometimes be- 


ing the true condition of things. The college, the store, and) city, the pleasure of whose acquaintance we have not hereto- ||side our steps, and often beneath our feet. As we descended 
the workshop are the places where the young are principally || fore enjoyed, and whose name bears the initials F. H. K., wait- || the winding path—for the Gap is far from being regular—the 


confined; and in these but little of the right kind of attention ed on us a few days since, and offered some explanations in 
38 given to any preparation for the severer duties of after | regard to the piece which appeared in the Monument some || rocks became higher and higher, and stood forth in bold relief 


In fact, persons are sclected to think and often act for|| weeks ago, under the title of “wholesale plagiarism.” It ap- | against the sky, where the clouds were now fast giving way 


life, 


them, and direct all their ways; and this is a matter of neces- || pears that he has been charged with the act which gave rise 


|| scene increased in sublimity and beauty. The precipitous 








ito an azure hue. The outline of the upper ledge was clearly 








the blue heavens. Here a mass of rock was seen, half de- || spot where Willey had erected a rude tent, to which he and 
tached, and ready to fall; and near it, a stunted tree sent forth || his family might fly for safety, should the cliffs again threaten 
its crooked top. Several flumes, or mountain torrents, having ||them. Thus prepared against the worst, we may suppose 
their origin in springs at the summit, came tumbling down || they slept in peace, with no thought of danger to disturb their 
the sides, forming a striking feature in the picture. You|| slumbers. 

may see the stream rushing from the topmost cliff, and falling || On the night of the twenty-eighth of August, there arose a 
some fifty feet, when, striking again the rocks, it re-bounds|| tempest, “the like of which,” said our narrator, was never 
with jet and spray, and then dances gaily from cleft to crag,|| known.” The gathering clouds met, like opposing armies, 
until its waters mingle with those of the Saco. Scattered || and terrible was the conflict. The blackness of the night 
trees and bushes lend their foliage to variegate the barrenness || was rendered more gloomy by the darker shadowing of the 
of the hill-sides, which bear marks of violent and recent con- || storm: 

vulsions. 

A melancholy tale is connected with the fall of an avalanche 
de terre in the year 1826, a brief statement of which we had 
read in our “Tourist,” but we now heard it from the lips of 
our guide, who had himself known the parties; and it was re- 
lated with much fidelity and feeling, while we were standing 
almost on the very spot where the catastrophe occurred. 

A few years since, the Notch exhibited a far different ap- 
pearance from that which now meets the eye of the wonder- 
ing traveller. The mountainous steeps as at this moment 
reared high their tops toward heaven, and the sparkling Saco 
rippled in the vale between. But no fearful convulsion had 
then disturbed the symetry of the scene. Frequently in some 
wider opening, tall trees, rooted near the stream, waved their 
green foliage over its waters; and in one spot, nearly a mile 
from the rocky portals, where the precpiitous bank gives 
place to a gentle slope, a stately grove of cedars, formed 


“Tt burst from earth to heaven, 
It rolled from crag to cloud.” 


and loud peals and frequent flashes attended the descent of un- 
broken floods. Fragments torn from the toppling cliffs, and 
sweeping before them the loftiest trees, and most firmly based 
rocks, were hurled into the vale below. Anon a vivid gleam 
lighted up the scene of desolation, and the groans of the frac- 
tured mouhtains mingled with the howlings of the storm. 
Slowly and fearfully passed the night to the trembling inhab- 
itants of the White Hills. Morning broke at last, and the 
sun’s early rays again !ighted up this amphitheatre of moun- 
tains. The genius of the storm, as if satisfied with his work, 
was heard no lorger. The dark clouds had roolled away, and 
and the deep swelling gust had ceased to roar amid the forest; 
but the face of nature was changed. Each bubbling brook 
was now arapid stream, and each stream an overflowing river. 
The distructive effects of the tempest were visable on every 
an oasis of eternal verdure, in this place of flint and barren. || Side. The mountains were marked with the paths of slides a 
ness. At the eastern extremity of the Notch, where the Gap|| fourth of a mile in breadth, and from one to five miles in 
is more than half a mile in ‘breadth, the level plain, lying in|| length, The Notch, especially, presented a scene of wild dis- 
the midst, now presents the appearance of a desert. Broken order. Fragments of disjointed cliffs, broken rocks, shattered 
rocks and shattered trees are seen every where protruding || trees, and huge heaps of earth and stones, occupied the narrow 
from the mass and sand and stones which covers the entire || passage. The Saco, now a raging torrent, had left its wonted 
spot, and extends for many fect below the surface. Formerly || bed, and dashed violently along; where the day previous the 
that plain was a verdant meadow, and those trees sheltered || road had passed. while no vestage remained of the tent erect- 
the cattle which browsed upon its herbage. ed for a secure shelter, the Willey house stood alone amid the 
A little to the right, situated beneath a frowning cliff, || ruined waste, and beneath the shelter of the wall, cowered a 
stands a small house, tenantless and neglected. The wind |! flock of trembling sheep. The open door seemed to invite an 
sighs unheeded through its open doors and sashless windows || entrance, but no inmate appeared, to offcr the welcome of hos- 
and its walls are defaced with the rudely-cut names of nume- || pitality. A solemn stillnes reigned within the apartments, 
rous visitants and in some places slashed and marred by the || which were soon discovered to be vacant. The clothes of the 
careless touch of a wonton hand. The merry laugh which || ill-fated inmates were found by their bed-sides, as though they 
once rung through those deserted chambers, is hushed forever || had fled in a moment of terror. A large slide from the hill 
—the lips whose smile cheecrished and enlivened them, may || above, the fear of which probably induced their sudden flight, 
part no more. stopped, as if by a miracle, scarcely three feet from the dwel- 
It was in the year 18—; that a new settler made his appear- || ling, and it is supposed that they were swept away by the flood 
ance among the few and scattared inhabitants of the White || almost upon leaving their own door. The arrival of several 
hills. Carvin Wittey was a young man, a native of New- || strangers the day before, had increased the number of the fam- 
England, and possessed of the honorable sentiments and steady || ily, and eleven persons thus met an untimely end. The bodies 
habits claimed as characteristics of her sons. He came not|| of some were never found; the mangled remains of others 
alone. A youthful partner, by education fitted to adorn a high- || were discovered near the banks of the Saco. 
er sphere, resigned the attractions which elsewhere courted “And such is human life: thus gliding on, 
her, to accompany her husband to this inhospitable region. It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone!” 
Whether the beauty of the Notch valley enchanted his eye, Is the reflection which forces itself upon the mind of the trav- 
or some older settler recommended its fertility, a few months || eller, as he treads the deserted chambers of that lonely house. 
found them comfortably settled in the small tenement we have || He has gazed with delight upon the majesty of nature, and 
described and it was supposed that a more eligible site could have || his imagination has revelled in contemplating her beauty. He 
been chosen. The fruits of happy industry were ere long visi- || has stood in mute astonishment at the wreck of mountains, || 
ble around them. Time rolled on—the verdant meadow grew || and his mind hasacknowledged the omnipetence of Him “who |i 


daily more flourishing and productive—a smiling group of rides upon the whirlwind and directs the storm.” But that 
children, ready to lowly tenement has a melancholly interest, a speaking silence, 

















‘lisp their sire’s return 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share,” totouch the soul. As 
. . “ i i 
made merry the vacant evenings, The inclemency of the Unto the things of me bent, 
season, and the many difficulties attendant on travelling induced A spirit’s feeling, 


the Willey to open their house for the accommodation of travel- || so by its sad associations it moves the sympathies and warms 
lers, and there are probably some now living, who may remem.- || the heart of the coldest and most indifferent, and he turns 
ber the social circle around.the winter hearth, and be able to|| aside to brush away a tear to the memory of the Witte 








recount many a story which has made the hills echo with the || Famiry. NEMO. 
joyous laugh. Oft has the crackling fire in that now vacant Se 
chimney rejoiced the soul of the weary wayfarer. Erato—by William D. Gallagher. Alexander Flash, Cin- 


As yet the violence of no storm has been able to destroy the || cinnati—The volume before us is the third of a series, the 
symetry of the Notch. The tall cliffs beheld the elements || first of which was published about three years ago, contain- 
waste their fury around them, and stood unshaken and un.|| ing “The Penitent,” a metrical tale founded on the murder of 
changed; but the time was coming when the proud oak was to|/ Miss Cunningham—a circumstance still involved in mystery 
snap, and the pillars of the earth tremble; when the blooming || —and several shorter poems. Volume second contained “The 
valley was to be buried from the view and that happy family || conqueror—a vision,” exhibiting, in rhyme, the prominent 
swept into eternity. In the month of August 1826,.a few|| events in the life and history of Napoleon, and a number of 
days before the well-known tempest, a storm loosened some || lyrics and miscellaneous pieces. : 
high rocks near their dwelling, and caused a small slide,|} The third issue—the one now under consideration—presents, 
which though harmless in its effects, justly excited fears of|jas the leading piece, ‘“Cadwallen,” a tale of the dark and 
similar accidents in future. We have already mentioned, that|! bloody ground. The adventures related in this metrical ro- 
the house stands immediately at the foot of the mountain, in|| mance are supposed to have occurred in that wild region of 
an exposed situation, yet one not to be compared in point of|| country between the Kentucky and Licking rivers, about 1780 
danger with others near it, for the hill-side, though steep, was |] —84. 
covered with verdant turf, and shaded by many noble trees. Cadwallen, as a whole, is not inferior to either of the au- 





defined; and its white lime-stone contrasted beautifully with || A few rods from the dwelling, our guide pointed out to us the 
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thor’s preceding lengthy poems, and these were not far shor 
of the best productions of that day. It contains some pase, 
ges of thrilling interest, wrought up in true poetic style, ang 
had the author written nothing besides, Cadwallen Would re. 
cord his name as a poet of no common stamp. There te 
parts of the poem, however, with which we are not s0 well 
pleased. We will give one and our objections— 


“Who knows, oh, Christ, but it may be 
Our station’s pride, fair Annette Lee.” 


We have in several instances expressed our opinion jn te. 
gard to the use of what we conceive to be improper language 
in productions of American authors. We seldom see an oath 
or vulgar expression in literary composition but it canses ap 
involuntary shudder, and so far depreciates the merits of the 
piece. Colridge, Byron and others, we believe, have made use 
of the exclamation which we complain of in the author of 
Erato; but proud names are no guaranty for the practice of 
irreverance; and we regret that Mr. Gallagher has followed 
their example. 

The miscellaneous poems in this number of Erato are good; 



















some of them very good, and will be read with pleasure by 
the lovers of literature east as well as west of the Alleghanicg, 
The author mentions his intention of retiring for awhile from 
the contest for “poetic honors.” We hope not. The numbers 
of Erato that have been given to the public, have been well 
received, and we would express the wish that they may be 
continued. 





CANZONET, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GERALDINE.’? 


Original. 
The moonlight is glowing 
On the stream gently flowing, 
And the night breeze is blowing, 
While soft far away, 
Sweet voices are singing, 
And castenets ringing, 
And light feet are springing 
In dances gay. 


Flow on thou bright river! 
May sad sorrow never, 
But gaiety ever 
Be theirs who abide, 
On thy banks, and at even a 
Such sounds e’er be given, 
To the light winds of heaven 
That breathe on thy tide. 


LINES. 


The birds that cheer our summer hours 
While winds are calm and skies are bright, 

When chilling snows fall o’er the bowers, 
Flee off before the wintry blight. 





And friends who while our life is gay, 
Linger around our sunny path, 

When fortune’s smiles have passed away, 
Leave us to sorrow’s wintry wrath, 


NORICENE, 
THE FAIR HAIRED GIRL OF THE ALPS. 
BY J. N. M’JILTON. 


Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made; 
Thy bridal fruit is ashes; in the tomb 
The fair haired daughter of the .4/ps is laid.—Byron. 


Who that reads of the Alps, but is lost in wonder at the 
grandeur and awfulness, the terrors and sublimity, which ne- 
cessarily involve with every description of those stupendous 
monuments of the skill and power, of the mighty architect’ 
Well might the French philosopher, at the foot of St. Foy, 
exclaim, while his eye was rolling in astonishment over the 
immense'piles that surrounded him—“Surely a better philo- 
sophy could alone rescue us from the persuasion that they ar 
the pillars on which the heavens are propped. When one ab- 
serves the immensity of their bases, and the abruptness with 
which they terminate, we can but imagine that their heads 
soar far beyond the clouds in which we lose them.” 

Travellers have endeavored almost in vain to designate the 
most beautiful and interesting portions of Alpine scenery: like 
the students of astronumy, who 


*Trod from star to star 
Up to the firm base of the eternal Traid,” 


each new adventure has arested their senses with newer and 
more absorbing interest, until they have abandoned the idea of 
particularizing the excellencies of any localities of a territory 
presenting as a whole, such a vastness and continuity of wild 
and wonderful scenery. 

The Pass of Guil is one of the most difficult and dangeruus 
of all the narrow footways that wind about these lofly bar- 
riers, that lift up their proud summits as if to dare the enter- 
prize and intrepidity of man. Even the terrible St. 
that arrested for a moment the daring spirit of Napole™ 
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does not produce upon the 


d subduing, sensations, 
his rock hewn labyrinth. Nature, the prince of aristocrats, 


seems to have thrown the whole long continent of. the Alps 
together for purposes of her own, and fixed upon their granite 
heads, chambers for her sole retirement; but man, her imita- 
ed to her secret dwelling places; he has hewn himself a home 
among her mountain rocks, where he has bid defiance to her 
profoundest te ; , 
his daring, and has smoothened at his magic touch. _ 

The rugged ravine which forms a ‘passage for the Guil, is 
one of the latest places upon earth to hunt a human being, 
and yet human beings have stood upon the fearful heights that 
shelve above the stream, and gazed in rapture on the wild and 
varied granduers that hang on every side: 

‘Too wild for pen or pencil to portray.”’ 

No one can possibly form an estimate, from description, of 
the awful sensations experienced in beholding from this single 
pathway, for miles on every side, 

“Where Alps on Alps arise.’ 


A chasm is before yon, deep and bewildeiing to gaze upon; 
its almost bottomless abyss, over which the very birds seem 
fearful of flying, and into which you are momentarily in dread 
of falling, so much so, that the perpendicular and fistulated 
rock at your side, is grasped with a firmness that brings the 
blood to your finger-ends. 

‘High as the sight can reach, 

The terrors magnify,” 
And the effect is alone for him who has stood upon a portion 
of rock smaller than his feet, and supported himself with his 


hands bearing hard upon a trifling recess, and, while huge | 


pieces of rock were breaking from the summits and rolling 
with irresistible velocity by his side into the chasm below, 
has tremblingly waited,—gazed, and wondered. Few have pos- 
sessed daring sufficient to gratify curiosity a second time in 
so dangerous a situation. 

The soldiers of Hannibal wrestled with the icebergs of the 
Alps, and Napoleon’s troops defied their slippery glaciers— 
these went forth in multitudes that “darkened heaven in their 
fight”—the spirit of each animated by the intrepidity of his 
companions and fired by the enthusiasm of their conquering 
leaders, and the world has wondered at their bravery and ad- 
mired their resolution. Less have they wondered, and less 


have they admired, the intrepidity and firmness of the minis- | 


ter of the cross, who, “single-handed and alone,” with no 
prospect of subduing earthly kingdoms or winning earthly 
fame, has traced his solitary travel over these immense moun- 
tains, with noeye upon him but the eye of heaven, to witness 
his devotion to his holy calling, and his determination to give 
p his dangerous mission but with life, With no human com- 

nion.to animate and cheer him, and nothing but the con- 
fiousness of duty to warm his bosom, he has climbed the 
tugged steeps and slid their dangerous descents, to tell his fal- 
len fellow men of the Redeemr’s death, and warn him of a 


future world. Holy ones have perished in their employment, | 


nd others, undismayed, have succeeded them, and preached, 
with faithfulness and zeal, the doctrines of the cross. 
In the eighteenth century, Felix Neff left his happy fireside 


and friends, to encounter the difficulties of a mission to the | 


inhabitants of the gloomy Alpine regions, and never did a 
more devoted servant equip himself for labor in his Master’s 
vineyard; with talents that would have shone in the brightest 
circles of refinement, he left the arena of honor and worldly 
preferment, and sought amid the wilds of Arvieux for the 
neglected children of his God, to whom, though they were 


Poor and ignorant and despised, he felt bound, by the bro- 
therhood of his faith. 


Dormilleuse was the spot he loved, and a wilder home for | 


man, was never hewn from rocks that bear eternal snows. 
Here by the flickering firelight he taught the peasant’s child 
to spell its Maker’s name, to read and venerate his holy laws; 
here he made the son and daughter glad in the knowledge of 
‘ilvation, and here he made the father’s heart to leap for joy 


atthe mention of the Savior’s love, and his own throbbed | 


keep unison of praise when the power of the Highest gave 

“ciency to his holy labor. 

Neff was an itinerating pastor, his flocks were scattered 
unong the mountains; and on foot, with no.companion but his 
aff, he visited them all, and regularly admisistred to their 
*piritual necessities. At Dormilleuse he spent much of his 
ume, finding there greater field of usefulnes than in any other 
location in his district. The cottage of De Visa, a poor but 
Tespectable peasant, was his shelter and his chapel; in it, he 
"as supplied with nourishment for his temporal existence, and 
M it, he administered in return the bread of everlasting life. 

De Visa had one daughter, an only child; bis wife he had 





feeling of the traveller more awful 


rrors. The frowning Guil has been witness of 


i toss BS 
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wept over and laid in her narrow house; the grave was in the 


than does the frightful scenery of|| garden, but a short distance from the cottage, surrounded by 


a beautiful bower, planted and cultivated by the father and the 
child; there. was the loved retreat of the bereaved—the place 
where they prayed and wept and rejoiced together. Noricene 
alone was left to be the comforter of her beloved parent; she 
was all his hope on earth, the staff on which he leaned in the 
midst of his affliction. 


To woo and win her from his arms, 
Unnumbered suitors came.’; 


Albert L’Arvon was the choice of the unsopisticated, simple- 
hearted girl; his piety and regular habits made favorable im- 
pressions upon both father and daughter, and their preference 
was soon apparent, for the young man shared oftener and 
deeper in the hospitalities of the cottage than did those who 
were received merely as friends. The minister gave his 
hearty sanction to the union of feeling and warmly recipro- 
cated affection of the two young persons in whose happiness 
he felt so much interested. 

Noricene though she had pledged herself to marry Albert, 
resolved never to. leave her father, and on one occassion, when 
asked by him if she would consent to go with him to some 
more civilized part of the world—of which he had been often 
told by the missionary—she paused a moment, evidently de- 
lighted at the suggestion, but the remembrance of the tie that 
bound her father to the cottage came up in her mind, and she 
broke forth in the following impassioned language:—“No, Al- 
hert, the places were those more civilized people live, though 
they afford a thousand inducements, I can never visit;—I can 
never leave my father —Iwill remain at his side, and when 
his hoary head shall be placed beside the spot where my mo- 
ther sleeps in death, I’ll spring the bower over both their 
graves, and teach the mountain blossom to bloom in tenfold 
beauty above them; there shall be my pilgrim shrine; and 
there, with you, my Albert—for I feel that you will stay with 
me—will I often kneel, and the spirit of my parents shall 
||commune with ours, and tell us of that eternal spring that 
has neither cloud nor storm, where flowers are forever fresh, 
and friends shall be separated no more.” 

In these individuals, as in many others among the had la- 
boring peasantry, Neff saw the effect of his pious exertions, 
and rejoiced in being the chosen instrument, in the hand of 
heaven, of their enlightenment. Their condition was in every 
respect bettered by his instruction, and as religion was min- 
gled with every lesson; in giving it, he received a portion of 
his reward, for nothing expands the mind and developes its 
| capabilities in a greater degree than the knowledge of the all- 
wise Creator of all things, and a right conception of his 
works and of his will to fallen man, depending as he does en- 
tirely upon his mercy and goodness; Neff saw new capabili- 
ties spring into existeuce with every line he taught, and he 
thanked heaven for the rich and abundant blessing. 

No heart can love like those tempered by religion. In ad- 
dition to those intrinsic excellencies which awaken kindred 
sympathies, and those personal accomplishments, the resour- 
ces of which afford ample food for admiration, the bosom 
warmed by religion, has a higher and more exalted theme: it 
loves the object and source of all love, and has a deeper feel- 
ing for all who love that object, than it has for the mass of 
mankind, whose thoughts and feelings arise no higher than 
sensual pleasures, and even for these it has more affection than 
has the heart unwarmed by the heavenly influences of reli- 
|gion, for it has a more exalted view of man, as well in rela- 
‘tion to social intercourse with his fellow, as his duty ‘towards 
'his God: besides the influence of religion tends to soften and 
||refine the harshest feelings, and enlarge and purify the mind; 
||it reveals capacities for affection and enjoyment, that the gros- 
ser habits of life would forever hide. 
|| Albert L’Arvon enjoyed religion. This, in the opinion of 
|| both the preacher and parent, was an all-powerful recommen- 
| dation, and had its effect upon the guileless and unassuming 
|| Noricene. She saw the youth who had asked her love, bend- 
|ing in prayer before the same Being to whom, in secret, she 
had often dedicated the powers of her soul; in meek submis- 
sion, at their Savior’s feet, she heard him humbly ask for grace 
to strengthen the infirmities of his nature, and assist him to 
| bear the ills and reverses of a life of doubt and accident, her 
feeling intuitively mingled with his, and she rejoiced that they 
were travelling in the same path, with the same Savior to 
lead them to one common heaven. 

Noricene plighted unconditionally her faith to Albert, and 
the rocks they climbed together, the wild flowers that perfumed 
their resting place upon the mountains,—the stars that gazed 
in seeming gladness on their mutual joy, were all the wit- 
nesses of their vows of everlasting love. As months rolled 
| on they became more and more closely united, the stream of 
jtheir affections gathered new tributaries every day, and the 
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waters increased with every new occurrence. Neff beheld 
their iucreasing fondness for each other with pleasure; he wa’ 
glad to give his fair haired daughter of the Alps, as he called 
her, to one so worthy of her as Albert. Old De Visa’s heart 
danced for joy at the prospect of the satisfactory settlement of 
his daughter, and the peaceful and happy life that seemed be- 
fore his family, and the hope that they should ail eventually 
meet in the better world on high was the ultimatum of his fe- 
licity; he often reflected upon the partner of his early plea- 
sures and wept with gratitude when he thought of beholding 
her a saint redeemed in his father’s house above. 

One beautiful moonlight evening Noricene stole unobserved 
by the little company in the cottage, to indulge in a ramble 
through the garden. Moonlight among the Alps, presents a 
scene of surpassing beauty. The contrast of silvery radiance 
with the deep shade distinctly delineated;—the moon herself 
seeming, as she really is, a sphere floating through space de- 
tached from the blue expanse beyond,—light thrown from the 
sun, reflecting from some mountain of crystal upon her sur- 
face and radiating to a thousand points, dimming the bright 
orbs that spangle the breadth of the horizon, and reaching 
through the fourty miles of atmosphere that gathers about the 
earth, representing crag and cliff and the long phalanx, of for- 
est trees in perfect outline. The pale phosphorus-like flame 
breaking through the deep fissures of huge frowning rocks and 
pouring through the openings of the trees painting with per- 
fect exactitude every feature, the mingling of shadow from 
the rugged heights thrown promiscuously upon ravine, 
stream and plain, and above all, and the reflection from some 
snow capped summit, miles above the beholder, is exceedingly 
lovely: "tis then the moon looks like a living thing coursing 
proudly on her cloudless passagegfransferring life to hills of 
snow, that breathe her diamond lustre back and catch new ra- 
diance from her mightier beam. Y 

The moolight scenes painted around the dwelling of Nori- 
cene were too vivid for description, like the untold joys that 
revelled in her bosom, sensation was their only home and fan- 
cy’s finger never touched realities so sweet. She visited in 
her ramble each well known spot, that had contributed so often 
to her happiness, and which memory had sanctified to love.— 
In her return to the cottage she thought to stop a moment ‘at 
the dearest of them all—the place where her mother slept. Du- 
ring her absence, her father with Albert and the minister left the 
cottage, and were feasting richly on the “joy of grief” upon 
the spot that death had rendered doubly dear to them all, 
Noricene paused a moment at the entrance of the bower, fear- 
ful of intruding upon the hallowed scene before Her, the next 
she was in her father’s arms, and a while they wept in silence. 
De Visa’s tongue became eloquent. “O!” he exclaimed, “when 
you my Noricene, and Albert the missionary and all our friends 
shall join our hands in that eternal house, whose maker and 
builder is the living God, our harps that sometimes hang on 
willows here below shall wake to ceasless, everlasting song, and 
fill the courts of yon bright world with praise;—no sickness 
there no death shall stop the strains but through the live long 
sabbath of the skies one endless shout shall employ our wil- 
ling tongues to Him who in iis own precious blood has wash- 
ed and made us white,” 

With the consent of all concerned, Albert and Noricene 
fixed upon a day that was to make them one in fate forever. 
The cottage was to be their home and De Visa their compan- 
ion, until death should divide the little flock. Nothing inter- 
vened to interrupt their happiness, all was peace and pleasure, 
and blissful anticipation. Time rolled on by the “might of 
his wings,” and brought the wished for period. The lovers ap- 
pointed the day, custom fixed the hour for their marriage: in 
the evening an hour after sunset, the sacred service by the 
minister and the blessing by the father and friends were to be 
pronounced. Neff promised to be at the cottage for dinner, 
Albert, to come before the sun should hide himself behind the 
snow upon the hill top. The busy “note of preparation” was 
over at the cottage long before the time for dinner. Noricene 
labored, assisted by a few of her female friends with unusual 
activity, and they all sung the while like birds, whose only 
care was to sport upon the mountain winds. Swectmeats 
and pastry were prepared, and every thing the humble retire- 
ment afforded was provided that would make the entertainment 
agreeable, and the guests happy; some few acquaintances 
were invited to dine and spend the afternoon withthe min- 
ister. They came early decked for the bridal to sport with 


the young betrothed. Rapidly flew the hours, for 


‘Lightly falls the foot of time; 
That only treads on flowers.’ 


The sun-dial shadowed twelve ere the light hearted group 
were aware of it; they forgot to take the note of time and mo- 
ments went like wind. Their’s were the joys of nature uninter- 
rupted by the cold rules of etiquette; it was the mingling of 
heart with heart, and in the gush of feeling unrestrained 


statin 
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there was real pleasure beyond all the studied e 
refined life. 





to her father with some anxiety; “I never knew him to be a| 
moment behind his engagements.” 


“I know not,” replied De Visa, “some unforseen circum. | antry of Dormilleuse, the doctrines of redemption, and told 
| them of the better world where death shall trouble not and | 
” || where the weary are at rest. 
|| The sleep of the righteous is sweet; and the memories H 


stance has prevented his coming no doubt; he has always been 
very punctual, but perhaps this time he 





“Q, I hope he is well,” returned the impatient Noricene, in-! 


complain of any thing when he left the cottage?” 


terrupting her father and very perceptably agitated, “did he which come over our hearts as we linger above their narrow | 
| 


“Not that I know of,” replied the old man, partaking some- || 


what of his daughter’s suspicion. 
“Come girls,” cried Noricene, with a trembling voice, “let 


fforts of more || fort overcame his strength and he fell fainting by its side. She 
| sleeps upon the bosom of her father beside her mother’s grave- 





shrine of his beloved became the flowery temple, where the | 
| missionary and himself rehearsed in the hearing of the peas- | 


dwellings are very pleasant, no matter how they have passed ! 
away—whether in the lingering disease or in the sudden visi- || 
| tations of death. There is a light resting upon their tombs | 
|| which strikes a ray far into the shadows of the dark valley.— 





us away to the mountain, we’ll meet the missionary and bring | Baltimore Atheneum. 


him to his dinner.” 

“And scold him too,” was the reply of several. 

Noricene snatched up her sun bonnet and was soon hid | 
among the hills; the girls all followed, running to overtake | 
her, but she went like a deer and kept her distance ahead. 

Upon the tallest summit of the pass of Guil they met the 
minister; one of the members of his flock had been injured 
by the falling of a tree and detained him at La Chalp. Civili- 
ties were exchanged, and they prepared to return to the cot- | 
tage. But where is Noricene? A hundred questions were | 
asked and left unanswered. Perhaps she was among the hills | 











| TEMPERANCE IN ENJOYMENT. 


To rejoice in youth, and save yourselves from the sorrows | 
of repentance in future life, you must be temperate in the | 


| pursuit of pleasures. | 





There is danger here. Pleasure, which is natural to all, | 


sions are then ardent and strong, and habits are easily con- 


tracted. Whatever pleases and gratifies has many allure- | 


“J wonder what can detain our aged friend, "said Noricene || Albert extended the bower over both the graves, and the pilgrim. | 


presents many fascinations to beguile the young. The pas- | 


ee . 





LOOKS AND TONES, 


Oh! there are looks and tones that dart 
} An instant sunshine thro’ the heart, 
As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it thro’ Jife had sought.— 
As if the very lips and eyes, 
Predestined to have all our sighs 
And never be forgot again, 
| Sparkled and spoke unto us then!—Thomas Moore 


Yes! there are looks whose beams impart 
Such thrills of rapture through the heart, 
That in those beams we’d wish to dwell 
Forever in one witching spell;— 





| 


Looks softer than the azure hue 
Of some meek violet bathed in dew, 
And brighter than the glancing stream 


That sparkles in each sunny gleam. 
| 


And there are tones we often hear 
Welcome as music to the ear; 

Tones that, when gone ,within the mind, 
Still leave an echoing chord bebind:— 


A chord which memory oft will touch; 
And then the tones we love so much, 
Like some long silent wished-for strain, 
Floats sweetly on the ear again. 


As Horeb’s rock, at God’s command, 
Burst forth unto the prophet’s wand— 
And as they drank the flowing wave 


ments: having never suffered from regrets and disappoint. | Which to their hearts fresh vigor gave;— 


concealing herself for sport, perchance she had gone to the!’ our race have foundered on these shoals and sunk to rise no 


cottage and was waiting to suprise them when they returned; | 
—but there was no path by which she could get back unno-) 
ticed. Conjectures were a few moments indulged in, when) 
the company separated to climb and search among the cliffs. 


more. Honor, reputation, and property, once sacrificed to ex- 


| travagant indulgence in misnamed pleasure, it is hard to rise 


from degradation and regain what has been lost. Some do 
(we are happy to mention them as examples of encouragement 


De Visa alarmed at theirf@ny, left his home tenantless and to others,) seek and obtain a reinstatement by retracing their | 


joined them. Albert too, who was before his hour and finding | 
the home of his beloved without an occupant unconsciously | 
took the road to the pass. The father was in agony: he 
wrung his hands and wept. Neff endeavored to console him) 
but wanted consolation for himself. The name of “Nori” re-, 


steps, and fortifying themselves against the future attacks of 
sin. We award them the meed of praise; not that they sunk | 
so low, but by repentance and patient continuance in well 
doing, they have out-rode the storm, and regained their forfeit- 
ed respectability. 


sounded over the mountain,—the echo of a thousand vallics | ‘To the young,’ says an eminent writer, ‘the world appears 


repeated “Nori”—and the stillness of death succeeded. Old | 
Sicho the faithful dog who had twice rescued the lost one from | 
death when she wasa child, went howling from place to place: | 
after’a long absence he returned and seizing the missionary by 
his coat pulled him towards Dormilleuse, this he repeated | 


to spread a continual feast, and health, vigor, and high spirits | 
invite them to partake of it without restraint. In vain we | 


warn them of latent dangers. Religion is accused of insuffer- 
able severity in prohibiting enjoyments, and the old, when | 
they offer admonitions, are upbraided with having forgot that | 


several times, then laid himself at the feet of his master writh. | they were young. And yet, my friends, to what do the re- 


ing and moaning in most pitiful accents. It was enough for | 
the poor old peasant. “The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh | 
away” sail he, “and my poor Nori is dead—I know it, and| 
who shall sustain me in the hour of my trial? For what pur- 
pose shall the bright heavens shine and the beautiful valley be} 
green before me? Nori is gone and I am left alone in my 
sorrow.” 


“Trust thou in God,” replied the missionary; “he will hue} 


a shelter in the rock for thy safety and his right hand shall be | 


thy salvation.” So saying he followed the dog down the pass || 


towards the cottage; about half way down the animal made a! 
halt and, reaching his head over the precipice; howled more 
piteously than before; as the company approached him, he| 
sprang from the pass and was buried in the torrent below. 

“Power of the Highest!” exclaimed Neff as he looked over! 
the rock and saw the body of the unfortunate girl; her long | 
light hair nad caught in a fissure and held the body on the 
edge of the stream; the waters were rolling by it with fearful | 
violence. 

De Visa fell senseless on the narrow rock and was prevented 


with difficulty from rolling over the form of his daughter into || 


the foaming surge; he was carried ina state of insensibility to | 
the cottage. Until midnight did Albert labor to recover the 


cold body of his betrothed, that instead of his, had become the | 
bride of death. When the moon buried herself behind the’! 


mountain he stretched himself upon the pass, and held his dis- 
mal wake by the body of the dead. 
Through that long, solitary night, alone he kept his silent | 


watch; ever and anon lifling himself up from his his damp couch | 


to cast an earnest glance upon the light form tossing to 


straints of religion and the counsels of age amount? They 
may all be comprised in a few words, not to hurt yourselves, 
and not to hurt others by your pursuit of pleasure. Within 
these bounds pleasure is lawfnl; beyond them it becomes 
criminal, because it is ruinous. Are these restraints any | 

| 


other than what a wise man would choose to impose upon 
himself? We call you not to renounce pleasure, but to enjoy * 


it in safety. Instead of abridging it, we exhort you to follow 
it on an extensive plan. We propose measures for securing 
its possession, and for prolonging its duration. 

We ask you not to deny yourselves any real pleasure, but | 


| which are real and abiding, from the deceptive and ephemeral. 
| To this end beware of temptations. Keep no company with | 


| «When sinners entice thee to sin, consent thou not.” Look | 


| color in the cup, for at last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth 
like an adder. 
| Worldly pleasures are deceptive, and those who indulge in- 


lof the text. While it allows you to ‘rejoice in your youth, to 
let your heart cheer you in the days of your youth,’ it also 
recommends that you do it with your eyes open; that you 
| walk in the sight of your eyes. You should never allow 
another to be your judge of what you may do. When there 
|is a possibility of being deceived, open your eyes and examine 
well before you submit. ‘Look before you leap,’ is as safe a 
maxim as it is ancient. Act always from mature reflection, 


and fro inthe writhing waters of the mountain torrent, that|| and from a conviction of duty, to the promotion of your own 


it escaped not from him forever. The flood of wild thoughts 
which rushed over his agitated soul during that lonely waking 
of his betrothed, were such as left their dark lines forever 
channelled in his memory. The fearful concentration of a 


thousand heart-breaking reflections, almost made him a! 


madman; and when the dim light of the early morning kin- 
dled faintly upon the hills, it found him faint and feeble as a 
child. 


| happiness, as connected with all others who are to be affected 
in the least thereby, and you are safe. Seek the light of hea- 





your counsel, and all shall be well. Peace, like a river, shall 
carry you smoothly down the current of time, and prosperity 
shall be the attendant on your voyage, till, moored safe on Ca. 





At the early dawn he renewed his exertions, and accomplish- 
ed what no human being would have imagined possible; the 
pale corpse of his beloved he drew up dripping from the defile 
and carried it in his arms down the pass to the cottage, the ef- 


naan’s peaceful shore, you shall be mae partakers of the 
higher, holier, purer pleasures of the heavenly inheritance. 


Cease then, nor order imperfections name: 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 


ments they are unable to foresee any danger. Thousands of | 


| to ‘walk in the sight of your eyes.’ that you may discern things || 


‘the vicious, with those who trifle with things serious, nor the || 
| openly irreligious, lest you become partakers.of their sins. | 


So does the stream of love congealed 
Gush forth at once dissolved, revealed,— 
| Thus do our feelings flow to meet 

Those looks of love, and tones so sweet. 


Sure there are none can list unfelt, 
While music’s tones around them melt, 
Nor can there be a heart but owns 


The magic power of looks and tones. [Louisville Jour. 








NEWLY INVENTED HAT.—In Paris a new description, wit 
||a moveable crown, is now much in fashion. The rim is¢ 

the usual shape; the crown is also attached to the rim in th 
‘usual way; but it is capable of assuming two forms. Whe 
‘pushed out or expanded it is precisely like the crown ofa 
ordinary hat; but when not in use, it can be contracted bya 








peculiar mechanism into a depth of one inch. This consti 
tutes its peculiar advantage. In travelling it may be pit 
|into a trunk, and will not occupy a greater space than a shirt 
jand at a theatre, concert, or assembly, the wearer may plax 
|it under bis arm, or even stow it between his coat and wai. 
/coat, and pass through the densest crowd without exposing i 
to the smallest injury. The crown is made very thin, ani 
|when pushed out or expanded exhibits no crumples, but itis 
in all respects like the crown of an ordinary hat. Its interior 
frame work consists of two steel rings, connected by fow 
‘slender steel rods, which are joined on one another like af 
| Andrew’s cross. One ring is attached to the rim, and @ 
|compasses the wearer’s head; the other is attached to the 
| of the crown, which it keeps distended like the end of a dram 
| When the hat is in its flat or compressed state, a push ofthe 
| fingers makes the jointed rods open; the crown instantly 

_sumes its full size, and the hat is ready to receive the hex 
This is done in one second, and occasions no trouble. Ti 
|crown is again brought down with the same ease, by pulls 
| part of the lining. 


Tue Doctor ts ricHt!—A Dutchman, who had been a lor, 


not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth its || time in the free use of ardent spirits, was at length persvait 


|to give it up and join the temperance society. A few ma 
after, feeling quite unwell, he sent for a physician, who pr" 
\scribed for his use an ounce of spirits. Not understandiy 





| temperately in them deceive themselves. Hence the propriety || what un ounce was, he asked a friend, who told him cigs 


|drachms make an ounce, “Ah!” exciaimed the Dutchma, 
\\“the toctor understands my case exactly. I used to take# 


|drachms in a day, and I always wanted two more!” 





| 


ImPpRovED SYSTEM OF DUELLING.—The brave Dutch Admi 
| Vou Tromp, who was a large and heavy man, was challeng 
|| by a thin active French officer. “We are not upon equal t 

|| with repiers,” said Yon Tromp, “but call on me to-motr 





| morning, and we will adjust the affair better.” Whea 
| Frenchman called, he found the Dutch Admiral bestridm 
|| barrel of gundowder. “There is room enough for you, 


ven to direct you. Take the word of divine truth as a lamp | Von Tromp, “at the other end of the barre}; sit down, there! 
to your feet and a light to your path. Make it the man of a match; and, as you were the challenger, give fire.” 


Frenchman was a little thunderstruck at this terrible mode 
fighting, but as the Dutch Admiral told him he would f 
him no other way, terms of accommodation soon 








| Cuars—A pretty girl was lately complaining ine 
'that she had a cold,and was sadly plagued in ner lips 
‘chaps. “Friend,” said Obadiah, “ thee should never suffer 
chaps to come near thy lips.” 
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